CHO 

Choky,, adj. [from choke. ] That which has the power of 
fiiffocation. 

Chola'goguf.s. n. ft [ bile. ] Medicines which have 

the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHO'LFR. n.j. [cholera, Lat. from 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. Wotton on Education. 

I here would be a main defedf, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and fo iubject unto difeafes from bilious caufes, fhould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . The humour, which, by its fuper-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafeibility. 

It engenders choler , planteth anger ; 

And better ’twerc that both of us did faff, 

Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 

Than feed it with fuch over-roafted fiefh. Sh. Tam. of Shrew. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Off contradiction. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 

Who can mi {fake defire for choler. Prior. 

Cho'lericK. adj. [ cholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguine, the other phlcgmatick and me- 
lancholick. Dry den’ s Fables , Pref. 

2 . Angry; irafcible : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honeft plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick , bold, and of a very unconffant temper. Arb. J. Bull. 

3. Angry ; offenfive : of words or actions. 

there came in cholerick hafte towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney , b. ii. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufing his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpeech. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Cho'lerickness. 7 i. f. [from cholerick.] Anger; irafeibility; 
peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. I chofe, I have chofen or chofe. [■ choifir , 
Fr. ceoyan. Sax. kiefen , Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 
to reject. 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
priefL 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither chofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
d ill ike. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

If he. fhould offer to choofe , and choofe the right cafket, you 
fhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

2. To take; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. J°V xxxiv. 4. 

The will has {fill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any act in its kind good ; as alfo to refufe any act in its 
kind evil. " South’s Sermons. 

To felect ; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe. you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

r Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fhall I anfwcr him, and choofe out my words 

to reafon with him ? , J 00 -> 1X * 1 4 - 

4. To -elect for eternal happinefs ; to predeftinate to life. A 

term of theologians. 

To Choose, v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
fignifies mu ft neceffarily be. 

° Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker , b. v. 

Knaves abroad, 

Who liaviog by their own importunate fuit, 

Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot choofe 
But they muft blab. Shakefp. Othedo. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not cho fe but profper. Bacon s Adv. toVill . 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but flay. Dryden. 
Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commenfura'etotheir 

duration. J 

Cho'oser. n.f. [(torn chcofe.] He that has the power or office 

of chooling ; elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth fhe ; 

Come clofely in, be rul’d by me ; 

Each one may here a choofer be, 

For room you need not wreftle. Drayton s Aymphid.^ 
In all things to deal with other men, as it I might be my 
own choofer. Hammond's Pract. Lateckfm. 

This generality is not fufHcient to make a good choofer, 
without a more particular contraction of his judgment, hi ott. 
To CHOP. v. a. [ happen , Dut. couper, French.] 

I. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots \ 
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■Chop off his head, man. 


Sraeefp. Rich, 

VV ithin thefe three days his head is to be chopt off. Shakefp 
^ And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s Ipoil, ’ 

Thy breathing noftril hold. (days Trivia. 

2. To devour eagerly, with up. 

\ ou are for making a tofty meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfaft 
which the fox prefently chopp'd up. L’E/lrange’s Fables. 

3. I o mince ; to cut into fmall pieces. 

Fhey break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mic. iii. 3. 

Some grannaries are made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

By dividing of them into enapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufuaily for different 
aphorifms. Locke’s Preface to St. Paul’s Epijlles . 

4. Fo break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shake/ As you like it. 

To Chop. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercufling be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it cboppeth with you upon the 
fudden. Bacoti's Nat. Hijl. N°. 248. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the fhadow, and 
lofes the fubftancc. L’ Ef range, fab. 6. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with upon. 

To Chop. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. to bu\ .] 

1. To purchafe generally by way of truck; to give one thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2 . To put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. FJudib. p. iii. cant. 3. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp’d and chang’d, 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudib. p. ii. cant. 3. 
We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L’EJlrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfelf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentence. Bacon , Eftfay 57. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till you-r 
fkin is turned over your ears for prating. L’ Ef range’s Fables. 

Chop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixtecn hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacon’s Henry \ II. 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops. 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King’s Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to fwell; as we fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon’s Natural Iii/lory, N°. 80. 

Chop-house, n. f. [ chop and houfe.) A mean houfe of enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready drefled is fold. 

i loft my place at the cbop-houfe, where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop of meat, in filence. Speflat. 

CHO’PIN. n. f. [French.] 

1 . A French liquid meafure, containing nearly a pint of Wincheftcf. 

2. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, of wine meafure. 

Chopping, participial, adj. [ In this fenfe, of uncertain 

etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined by Skinner to fignif) 
lufly, from cay, Sax. by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry chi a, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chopping-block, n.f [chop and block. ] A log of woo , on 
which any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 

'1 he ftrait fmooth elms are good for axel-trees, boar s, 

chopping-blocks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Chopping-knife, n.f. [chop and knife . ] A knife with w ici 

cooks mince their meat. . c * 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, a iorreir- 
bill on his neck, and a chopping- knife under his girulc. ' ; ‘T 

Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.'] bull of holes, Ciefts, or crav. j. 

You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying , , , 

Upon her fkinny lips. 

Chops, n.f. without a fmgular. [corrupted probably Horn 

Chaps, which fee.] 

1. The mouth of a beaft. 
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£0 Toon as my cUp begin to walk, yours 

too, for company. y 

2. The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er Ihook hands, nor bid farewel to him, - 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th chops. Skak J\ 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a live , 

’ of a fmith’s vice. 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus, Lat.J _ 

1. Belonging to or compofing a choir or conceit. ^ 

Choral fymphonies. 

2. Smgmgtnadaou- ^ fecond da y jimburji. 

CHORD, n. f. [chords, Lat. When it fignifies a rope or firing 
in general, it is written cord: when its primitive fignihcation 
is preferved, the h is retained.] 

1 . The firing of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov d 

Their flops and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 
Inftindl thro’ all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt. P. L. 

2 . In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 

arch of a circle. _ „ , n . 

To Chord, v. a. [from the noun.] To furmfh with firings 

or chords ; to firing. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell r 
When Jubal flruck the chorded fliell, 

His lifl’ning brethren flood around. Dryden . 

Chorde'e. n.f [from chorda > Lat.] A contraction of the 

froenum. 

Cho'rion. n.f. to contain.] Fhe outward membrane 

that enwraps the foetus. 

Cho'rister. n.f [from chorus.'] 

1. A finger in cathedrals ; ufuaily a finger of the lower order; 
a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for the moft part, con- 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throats. 

The chorifters the joyous anthem fing. Spenfer’s Epithah 
T he new-born phoenix takes his way ; 

Of air y chorfters a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial chorifters. Ray. 
Choro'crapher. m ft [from xpgii, a region, and y$aQu, to 
deferibe.] He that deferibes particular regions or countries. 
Chorogra'phical. adj. [See Chorogr apher.] Defcrip- 
tive ofiparticular regions or countries; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a ckorographical defeription of this terreftrial 
paradife. Raleigh’s Hft. of the World. 

Chorogra'phically. adv. [from chorographical.] In a cho- 
rographical manner ; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner deferiptive of particular regions. 
Choro'graphy. n.f [See Chorographer.] The art or 
practice of deferibing particular^ regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
^ its object than geography, and greater than topography. 
Cho'rus. n.f [ chorus , Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

"Fhe Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers , afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden . 

Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. Addift Guardian. 
In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d. 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind ! Pope’s Eftf. Crit. 

2. The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what paffes in the 
afts of a tragedy, and fing their fentiments between the acts. 

For fupply, 

Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shakefp. Henry V. Pro! 

3. I he fong between the acts of a tragedy. 

4. V erfes of a long in which the company join the fino-er. 
Chose, [the preter tenfe, from To choofe.] 

^ Our fovereign here above the reft might ftand, 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dryden, 

Cho'sen. [the participle paflive, from To choofe.] 

Ir kmg Lewis vouchfafe to furnifh us 
' [ ^ ‘ome few bands of chofen foldiers, 

1 11 undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
o '--ii. n. f. [cco, ^ax. cboucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
the rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 

In birds, kites and keftrels have a refemblance with hawks* 
crows with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

. . 0 crov ‘ r s the like impartial grace affords, 

T and dav ?’ and fuch re P ublick birds. Dryden. 
crop of a bird C ° mm011 ^ pronounced and written jowl.] The 

and tofrV n r cr k °P’ , adhcrin g unt ° the lower fide of the bill. 
To r cfccndlll g b y the throat, is a hag or fachel. Br Vul Er 

: f [Th = onginal of this word is much doubted 
laueffi nf ’ • , ncs tC) dcduce lt: from the French goffer, to 

" V cl . I ° r JOncher ' t0 wheedle ; and from the Teutonick 
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kofin, to prattle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant 'voids 

without etymology.] 
j. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and zeal have chous’d you o er and o er ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. tv .iio* 
From London they came, filly people to cbo-fo 

Their lands and their faces unknown. ^ Swif t, 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d, 

And fows of fucking pigs are chous’d. Hud. part it. cant. 

A Chouse, n.f. [from the verb. * This word is derived by 
Henhaw from thus, or chiaus, a mefienger of the i urkilh 
court; who, fays he, is little better than a fool.] 
j A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A fottifh chottfe , 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hiuiib. part iii. cart. 3* 

2. A trick or fham. 

To Cho'wtER. v. iu To grumble or mutter like a frowaia 

child. . tt p f. /ifs : 

Chrism, n.f [xf&a* anointment.] Unguent; or unction . 

it is only applied to facred ceremonies. ^ 

One a£t never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chi iff s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his unction or chi if in , 
£q Hammond s Pi a c . C - at cc h . 

ChrFsom*. n.f [See Chrism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Grounds Bills of Mortality . 

To Chri'sten. adj. [chyijitnian, Sax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name ; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chrften the thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. Burnet. 
Christendom, n. ft [from Chrft and dom ] T he co! ec- 
tive body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitan.s 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of C rift endom moft af- 
flicted can beft teftify. Hooker, b. iv. J. 14. 

An older and a better foldier, none 
That Chriftendom gives out. Shakefp. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chrijlen- 
doin. Holder on Time. 

Christening, n.f. [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firft initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage ; like an old 
chrft ening, that had ftaid long for godfathers. Bacon s H. VII. 

We fhall infert the caufes, why the account of chrft ening s 
hath been negle&ed more than that of burials. Grounds B. M. 

The day of the chrift ening being come, the houle was filled 
with goffips. 

Arbuth. and Pope s Mart. Scrihlerus. 
CHRFSTIAN. n.f. [Chrftianus, Lat.] A profeftor of the ie- 
ligion of Chrift. . 

We chrftians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moft reafonable religion in the world Tillotfon. 
Christian, adj. Profeffing the religion of Chrift. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interceffors. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

Christian-name. n.j". The name given at the font, diftincl 
from the Gentilitious name, or furname. 

ChrFstianism. n.f. [chrift ianifmus, Lat ] 

1. 'Fhe chriftian religion. 

2. T he nations profeffing chriftianity. 

Christianity, n. ft f chretiente , French.] The religion of 
chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels, if either party be converted unto chriftianity, this fhould 
not make feparation. Hooker , A. 2. f 5, 

Every one, who lives in the habitual pradice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfelf off from chriftianity . Addft. gii Ch. Rel. 

To Christianize, v. a. [from chrijtiand] To make chriftian • 
^ to convert to chriftianity. 

I he principles of platonick philofcphy, as it is now chrift 
t ionized. Dryden s ftuv. Dedicat . 

Chri'stianly. adv. [from chriftian.] Like a chriftian ; as be- 
comes one who profefles the holy religion of Chrift 
Chri stmas. n. ft [from Chrft and mafs.] The day on which 
the nativity of our bleffed Saviour is celebrated, b\ the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A Christmas-box. n.f [from chriftmas and box.] A box in 
which little prefents are colle&ed at Chriftmas. 

When time comes round, a Chrftmas-box they bear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay’s Trivia . 
Christmas-flower. n.f See Hellebore. 

Christ s-thorn. n.f. [So called, as Skinner fancies, becaufe 
the thorns have fame likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long fharp fpines : the flower has five leaves, in form 
+ N of 


